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COVER ILLUSTRATION 


Our cover illustration this month is a drawing by Graham Hill of the 
Autumn Greenhood (Pterostylis revoluta). This is the largest of the 
greenhoods of the Bendigo district, with a hood of up to 5 cms (2 inches) 
in length. It grows on rocky hillsides such as One Tree Hill, with stems 
of 15-30 cms (6-12 inches). It is one of four species of orchid which 
flower in autumn in our bushland. The others are the Tiny Greenhood 
(Pterostylis parviflora), Parsons Bands’ (Eriochilus cucullatus) and 
Midge Orchid (Prasophyllum nigricans). All four can be found flowering 
together at One aes Hill. 


EDITORS PAGE 


After such a long, hot summer, most people are probably looking forward 
to autumn with more anticipation than usual. I certainly amt 
Most of the deciduous trees are holding their summer green longer than usual, 
but at the time of writing the early signs of autumn are beginning to show, 
and the first autumn leaves just beginning to fall. A brief visit from a 
Wanderer Butterfly a week or so ago (the first in our garden for two years) 
was another sign of approaching autumn. Many plants are growing actively 
at the moment, and some are flowering, or about to flower. One very eye 
catching late summer - early autumn flowering plant is the Crepe Myrtle, 
Lagerstrocemia indica, a native of China and India. There are many fine 
specimens in Bendigo area gardens,.one of the best being the very large 
red flowered one outside the Marong Shire Hall, It is surprising that Bendigo 
district councils do not make use of it as a street tree. An avenue of 
Crepe Myrtles in flower would be a stunning sight. 
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At the last Club meeting, Frank Robbins was queried on his use of the 
common name Wyalong Wattle for Agacia difformis, in his article in 
Whirrakee 2 (1), It was claimed that the name belonged to A.cardiophylla. 
Wyalong Wattle is also applied to this species, as, for example, by Ken 
Simpfendorfer in his "An Introduction to Trees in South-eastern Australia", 
However, a quick check showed that Frank was in good company. Cliff 
Beauglehole and Jean Galbraith both use Wyalong Wattle for A.difformis, 
while the latter uses Heart-leaf Wattle for the N.S.W. species, 
A.cardiophylla. This is using the meaning of the specific name as a common 
name, but 'heart-leaf"’ does not seem to fit the fern-like phyllodes of 
A.cardiophylla. However, once a scientific name has been applied in the 
first description of a new species, it retains that name, whether 
appropriate or inappropriate, thus avoiding the confusion often associated 
with common names, It would be interesting to see the original description 
of cardiophylla to see the derivation of the name. 
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Planning for resumption of production of The Bendigo Naturalist is now 
underway. -I have already been promised two feature articles with photos, 
but will need quite a bit more material before we can prepare it for: 
publication. I would like all copy and photographs by the April club meeting 
(April 8th) if possible. There is, I have discovered, a general attitude 
among members that The Bendigo Naturalist is as good as dead, and that 
the chances of another one appearing are remote. Have faith, and if you 
would like to contribute, then set to and write something by the new 
deadline. There is close to sufficient money on hand in the Magazine Account 
to pay for publication of an issue, in the previous style, to complete 
Volume 7, but it will not be possible without your contributions, short 
as well as long, and photos. 
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The deadline for copy for the next Whirrakee is Wednesday 25th © March. 
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BIRDING WITH ROY WHEELER 
by Margaret Watts. 


As well-known bird man, Mr Roy Wheeler, M.B.E., began his week's stay 
at Inglewood by accompanying me to the Bendigo Bird Observers Group meeting 
on Friday, February 6th, where he was delighted to meet up with so many old 
friends once again, I thought perhaps members would like to read of the 
highlights of his visit. 


On Saturday morning, 7th, my husband, Fred, and I took Roy to Webb's 
Dam, which is situated in ironbark, grey box and yellow gum forest on the 
Kingower road. The blossoming eucalypts were full of noisy lorikeets of 
three species - little, purple-crowned and musk - with the latter 
predominating. Amongst the other birds we were delighted to sight three 
white-fronted honeyeaters, rare in Inglewood. They divided their time 
between feeding on the blossoms of an ironbark, hawking for insects out 
over the dam with the New Holland honeyeaters and fossicking in the dry grass 
under the trees, Tawny-crowned honeyeaters were singing well in the trees 
and we also heard the scrub robin calling. 


Sunday was spent on Ted and Vickie Schurmann's bush block, 'Inbarendi", 
in the rocky granite country at Wehla. Here we saw painted and spiny-cheeked 
honeyeaters, a brown falcon and a pair of wedge-tailed eagles among many 
other birds. While lunching on the deck of their home we were able to look 
down and follow a beautifully marked young sand monitor (goanna) in its 
search for food, probably ants, under the shrubs planted in the garden. 

This is the first of this species we've seen in the Inglewood area, 
although lace monitors are fairly common. 


Monday was spent in the delightful surroundings of Jean and John Ipsen's 
"Zyal Glen’, with an afternoon drive along part of the shores of Lake 
Eppalock searching for a darter for Roy to add to his tally of birds to 
help reach 500 species this year as he did in 1979. We were not in luck. 
Driving home just on dark we spotted a dead bird on the Calder Highway 
between Leichardt and Derby. I turned back and we saw it was a barn owl. 
Fred called out "Do you want it, Roy?!' and Roy answered "No''. So I drove on 
and several hundred yards up the road felt a strong breeze on me. I looked 
back, and was horrified to see Kombi's side door wide open and no Fred! 
Back I drove once more, wondering if I'd find him lying on the roadside, 
but, no, he was waiting patiently for us, having carried the owl off the 
road and into the grass! 


Tuesday was a quieter day with a short walk through our local mallee 
in the morning, where the best bird was the shy hylacola, and a visit to 
Inglewood Reservoir after lunch. Here the best birds were reed warbler, 
little grassbird, blue-winged shoveler, mountain duck and good views of a 
spotted crake feeding on the mud near the reed bed. 


On Wednesday we packed a lunch and headed for Boort Lake. Between Mysia 
and Boort a woodswallow on a fence post aroused some doubts, so back we 
went, and were pleased to find a small party of black-faced woodswallows, 
some in a buloke and others on the fence, These are rather rare for us in 
Victoria and the nearest we've seen them to home was at Quambatook a couple 
of years ago. Boort Lake was a magnificent sight with hundreds of birds 
dotted over its waters and round the shores. We listed fifty-one species 
there, the best of which were white-breasted woodswallows, glossy ibis 
(one bird), marsh terns, white-headed stilts (in greater numbers than we've 
ever seen there before), red-kneed, black-fronted and red-capped dotterels, 
greenshanks, sharp-tailed and marsh sandpipers, 50-plus pink-eared ducks, 
and a large party of yellow-billed spoonbills, swamp harrier and whistling 
kite, not to mention the many pelicans, swans, coots and grey teal etc. 
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BIRDING WITH ROY WHEELER continued 


On our return home we rounded off a most successful and happy day by driving 
out to the edge of a eucy. patch and waiting till a spotted nightjar came 
gliding over in the dusk. 


A return visit to Webb's Dam on Thursday morning added little friarbirds 
to the list and while lunching at Bradley's Glenalbyn eucalyptus distillery 
dam (where the Melbourne Bird Observers Club members will be camped from. 
March 6-9th) we were pleased to see a lone white-backed swallow among the 
martins and rainbow birds, and a little cuckoo-shrike feeding in the trees. 


It is certainly due to Roy's visit that Fred and I saw all the unusual 
birds I have listed, as we probably would not have gone to the various 
places mentioned, at this particular time of year. Most fortunately we had 
perfect sunny warm, not hot weather and it was a pleasure to be out in the 
bush with such a knowledgable man as Roy Wheeler, We look forward to his 
return in August. 


By the way, Roy listed 127 species for the week, forty of which were 
added to his "500" species tally for this year. 
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IN A NATIVE GARDEN 
by Tom Patullo 


At this time of the year it is well to watch for leaf eating pests in 
the native garden. This year shows signs of being a bad one for the Acacias, 
as there appear to be a lot of Processionary Caterpillars about. These are 
the hairy grubs which parade head to tail in single file as they travel to 
their feeding area. (See "Bendigo Naturalist" Vol.6, No.3, for a detailed 
article on these caterpillars.) They make a silken nest at the base of the 
tree. I had always thought that they fed only on the Golden Wattle, but in 
the last few days , (the end of February) I found their nests under four 
different species of Acacia. They will quickly and completely defoliate 
the tree, then move on to another one. 


It would be well for anyone who has Acacias in their garden to look 
at the base of their trees, where they enter the ground, and to thoroughly 
investigate anything that looks like a silken bag or nest. Use a stick or 
hoe or suchlike - do not use bare hands, as the fine hairs on these grubs 
can cause skin irritation. I guess I need hardly say that swift, complete 
erradication by whatever means is called for. 


NATIVE CLIMBERS 


We have a number of native climbing plants that can be both useful 
and interesting in a native garden. Where, for instance could we find a plant 
that covers itself profusely with black and yellow flowers? 


Following are the names and short descriptions of a good selection of 
native climbers. 


IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


Kennedia nigricans Black Coral Pea, of Western Australia. 

This is the plant which has the clumps of black and yellow, pea-like flowers. 
It carries abundant foliage and.can be a very vigorous grower in dry, arid 
conditions. Once established, it can be left entirely to its own devices 

as far as feeding and watering goes, but some control over its vigorous 
growth may be called for. The specimen I planted produced its first 

flowers some fifteen feet up a Grey Box tree. I promptly cut it back to eye 
level and have kept it so ever since. Grown over a fence or trellis it will 
produce a dense foliage right down to the ground. Spring flowering. 


Kennedia rubicunda Dusky Coral Pea. 
Similar to above, but having red flowers and not nearly so vigorous in 
habit in our climate. It can be used on a fence or trellis. Spring flowering. 


Hardenbergia violacea Purple Coral Pea, often erronously called Sarsparilla. 
This is a local species common in our bushland, especially to the south of 
Bendigo. It can often be found trailing over shrubs, low trees and rocky 
walls. This must be a very long lived species for I can remember seeing one 
draping the wall of a disused quarry on the slopes of One Tree Hill many 
years ago. It is still there, and flowers every year. A rare’ white form is. 
found occasionally, There is a selected form obtainable from the nurseries 
called the "Happy Wanderer'', which seems to be a fast grower, being more 
lush, and probably more likely to succeed in the garden situation. 

Adequate moisture’ is needed for this one, flowers Winter and Spring. 


Hibbertia scandens Snake Creeper, has beautiful large golden yellow 
flowers almost two inches across. These flowers cover the bush during a long 
flowering period that lasts through Spring and Summer. It will climb 

happily up bean wire or trellis, but may need a little guiding to steer it 
where you want it to grow. It will cover four foot by six or seven feet high 
in a season, likes adequate water and good soil, morning sunshine but some 
protection from the heat of the day. ; 


Marianthus bignocraceus Orange Bell Climber, grows in the cooler, moister 
areas of the Grampians. A thin, slender growing climber, or rather a twiner, 
as it may be found twining up the stems of other plants. or shrubs, with the 
dainty, orange yellow bell shaped flowers hanging at intervals. 

Spring time flowering. 


Billardiera scandens, Common Appleberry, grows in the Whipstick, where it 
climbs on whatever support is nearby. It has creamy grey or creamy yellow, 
bell shaped flowers almost at any time of year, which later turn into oval 
green berries, which change | to a bluish colour as they mature. 


Comesperma volubile, Love Creeper, another Grampians species, ‘hich climbs, 
or twines, up and along the stems of other plants or shrubs and bears masses 
of blue flowers in Spring and Summer. Although some of these creepers. climb 
and twine up and around the stems of other plants, please remember that 
they are not parasites, they have their roots firmly planted.in the ground, 
and adopt nearby hosts, using their stems for support only. Cool aspect 
with adequate water. 


Sollya heterophylla, Bluebell Creeper, of Western astral a. has been 
widely planted in gardens for some years. It is valued for the brilliant 
blue color of its small clustered flowers. This climber will make reasonably 
thick cover on trellis or wall and is strongly twining. 


On 
IN A NATIVE GARDEN continued 


Pandorea pandora (Syn. Tecoma australis). The Wonga Vine. 

A strong growing climber with handsome foliage, shiny green on the upper 
surface, lighter underneath. It bears abundant clumps of white Tecoma like 
flowers, with purple throats. A very useful creeper in the garden which 
strikes very readily from cuttings. A quick grower when given good rich 
soil and water. : 


Wisteria megasperma Evergreen Wisteria. This Australian native climber 
resembles the common Chinese Wisteria, bearing loose clusters of purple 
flowers, and dark green glossy foliage; and is evergreen. The ripe pods 
have large red seeds. 
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MILLWOOD DAM BIRDS 
by John Lindner. 


Junior Field Naturalists Group Report Sunday February lst. 


Only a handful of people turned up for this excursion to Millwood Dam 
in the Whipstick, due no doubt to the fact that it was the day before 
schools resumed. However, it was probably just as well, since the dam was 
almost devoid of bird life. 


We amused ourselves for some time catching the large and quite 
fascinating leeches which were in the dam. This was done by standing briefly 
in the water, and then jumping out and pulling them off before they could 
get a good grip. The leeches are black, with pale orange stripes. They 
can contract into an ugly wrinkled stub, but when swimming, expand to many 
inches and flatten out from top to bottom, undulating up and down to achieve 
forward movement. If you put your finger into the water near a swimming 
leech it will move unerringly towards it, and if you drop a leech on the 
ground several feet from the water's edge, it will unhesitatingly make for 
its element, in a series of contractions and expansions. Leeches are of 
course blind, but very very sensitive in every other way. 


In late March - early April 1980, Millwood Dam was a lazy bird watchers 
paradise, due to the combination of hot weather, profusely flowing Yellow 
Gums and a very low water level. Just now, the dam is full (as are many 
other water holes in the Whipstick) and there are few eucalypts in flower, 
although Grey Box has begun bursting forth since the excursion day this year. 
The following birds were observed at Millwood Dam over souF separate 
occasions last year:- 


Honeyeaters: Yellow-plumed (Mallee) Yellow-tufted Fuscous 
Brown=-headed Tawny-crowned Black-chinned 
Singing Yellow-faced Purple-gaped 
Red Wattlebird White-plumed White-eared 

Mudlark Willy Wagtail Silver-eye Brush Bronzewing 

Crimson Rosella (immatures only) Southern Yellow Robin 

Grey Currawong Diamond Firetail Finch Tree Martin Welcome Swallow 


Spotted Pardalote Grey Shrike-thrush 


MILLWOOD DAM BIRDS continued 


This may not look like an impressive list, but the number of birds 
certainly was. Not only that, the activity was practically ceaseless 
all day long, with only short lulls, The main background noise was the 
continuous chortling and clacking of the Red Wattlebirds, as they dived 
about from one spot to another. Most of the other honeyeaters were present 
in good numbers too. If the water level is very low, with no cover to use 
as an, approach right nearby, all you need do is drag over a dead branch or 
some brush and place it by the water. It,won't be long before the birds 
realize the value of that piece of cover, and you can be entertained for 
hours. Perhaps this abundance of bird. life at tbe dam will reoccur towards 
the end of summer. 
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MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP .REPORT ' 
by Ian Fenselau. 


A well attended meeting with some lively discussion at Ian Fenseliau's 
residence was a good-sign that the Mammal Survey Group is off to a good 
start for the new year. 


The Group's trapping permit for the next twelve iaethns has been 
renewed, with twenty members authorised to collect under the IDE DARE 
of the permit. 


Members were shown the L.C.C. North Central final recommendations 
by Bill Holsworth. Of special interest to the Group were the Roadside 
Reserves south of Colbinabbin, to protect the habitat of the Squirrel Glider, 
and the Flora and Fauna Reserve near Pilcher's Bridge. Information 
provided by group members was instrumental in changing the status of both 
areas. 


A White striped bat, Tadarida australis, was collected from Marong 
by Alex Malone , hus being the first authenticated record from the Bendigo 
district. 


A project conducted by John Lindner to place ten hollow logs up saci 
in the Kamarooka Forest had some interesting results. Sugar Gliders and 
an Owlet Nightjar were the species recorded using the hollows. 


The next meeting of the Group will be at Seed Hills residence in 
Curnow Street on the 19th March at 8 pm. 


FAREWELL TO SPEECHLEY'S 


There will be a get-together on Saturday 14th March to say farewell 
to Anne and Roy Speechley. Roy has been appointed as Ranger with the 
Lands Department and will be stationed at Seymour. 


It will be at Grahaz Hill's, 31 Curnow St., starting at 4 pm. 
Bring your own food. A gas B.B.Q. will be supplied. All welcome. 
Ring Graham Hill 42 4016, 


THE GREENSHANK - TRINCA NEBULARIA 
A New Species for The Bendigo District by Ray Wallace. 


On the 26th February 1981 during a bird observing excursion in the 
Dingee area, Jack Mewett and myself eventually visited Whingee Swamp 
(then dry) and the nearby Piccaninny Creek. The creek was. actually flowing 
and forming small backwaters or marshy pools amongst the dense growth of: 
Water couch (Paspalum paspaloides), which was partly grazed by cattle. 
It was on one such pool, approximately 70 metres west of the bridge where 
we first disturbed a then unidentified rather large wader which we only 
caught a glimpse of before the bird pitched into cover. 
After repeated flushing the bird eventually fed, in typical wader fashion, 
unconcernedly, in the original pool it was flushed from. Here Jack and 
myself managed to approach to within 20. metres of the bird, where it 
became obvious that we were observing a Greenshank (Trinca nebularia). 
The bird, 30 cms in length, is most easily distinguished by the snowy 
whiteness of the whole underpart area and the prominent white back and rump. 
The tail barrings on this specimen were very indistinct. Even I, who suffer 
from a chronic hearing disability due to an old cricketing injury, could 
easily distinguish the characteristic three note - "chew" "chew" "chew" 
call when the bird eventually departed in alarm, after we had observed 
it closely for 10 minutes or so, and then tried to edge nearer, 
The beautiful, cloudy-grey head colour may account for the specific name 
nebularia, the adjective of nebula, which means cloudy. The common name 
speaks for itself, the bird possessing long dark green legs. The slightly 
upturned long bill is very prominent, and of the same colour. 


SCARED BY NOISY MINERS 
by Richard Levy. 


The day after our February meeting, my daughter and I motored to 
Mildura, and as planned, arrived at the Hattah Lakes National Park about 
midday to enjoy our lunch in the shade of ancient Red Gums. The day was 
very hot, but it was such a peaceful place. The water level of the lake 
was quite low, but a large number of pelicans were resting at the edge of the 
water and a few water birds were feeding actively in the shallows. 


Our peace was disturbed by half a dozen inquisitive magpies, who 
perched on the seat opposite, and then cheekily approached us, hopping 
across the table for a feed. That was bad enough, but their antics encouraged 
a dozen noisy miners, who must have observed the magpies' feast, and 
cheekily alighted on the table within three feet of us. Determinedly, 
they advanced across the table at us, like a phalanx, snatching crumbs 
from our fingers, before we could even drop them on the table. 


It was like the Alfred Hitchcock film - "The Birds" - taking over, 
and at first it was rather scary. However, when we were all fed up, 
a few waves of our arms drove them off, enabling us to finish our lunch, | 
and enjoy the quiet beauty of Hattah Lakes once again. 
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THE EPSOM PALMS 
by Leon Ruedin. 


On your travels around Bendigo and further afield, you have probably 
noticed some stately palms reaching to the sky. Most noticeable are those 
on the main road at Epsom, and perhaps to a lesser degree those at St. 
Killians, McCrae St., Bendigo and at "Homebush" on the way to Axedale, and 
further afield, at Yaapeet, Horsham and Tallangatta, to name a few places. 


About five years ago, Mr. Jack Ipsen was reading Baldwin Spencer's 
book on the Thorne Expedition of 1894, "Travelling in Wild Australia". 
In this he read that palm seeds were collected in Palm Valley and brought 
back to Melbourne, then later "sent to a nursery at Bendigo, where the climate 
is hot and dry in summer"'. Mr. Ipsen asked me to contact some of the old 
residents to glean any knowledge of the history of the palms. Now by 
coincidence the property where the palms grow at Epsom was originally John 
Knights Nursery of 99 acres in extent, This was all of the 100 acre 
block except for the Shamrock Hotel and Jones Butchers Shop, diagonally 
opposite the present grocery store, which is in the old Bank of Victoria 
building. 


By good fortune, Mr, Bill Peake remembered that the year he left 
school at 11 years of age, in 1896, he saw men planting seedling palms in 
large square holes. The men were Dosser Meagher, Tresize, Charlie Burgh 
and Ed Stuckenschmidt., and possibly Carl Weaber, an old German winemaker 
who had a shop near where the Epsom State School now is. On leaving school, 
Master Peake was employed by John Knight to water the trees etc., and 
recalled the day while so employed when the dray tipped up, spilling the 
load of water barrels, and Master Peake. Luckily, no damage was done! 
Originally there was a row of palms, then a row of walnuts, then another 
row of palms behind the walnuts, along both the Murray Road as the highway 
was known then, and up Howard St.. In my younger days only one row of 
palms existed, with 20 fty high Bunya Bunya Pines between them, These 
later cvsenieeneds 


At first sight it would appear that the Epsom palms would be Livistonia 
mariae, but from photographs I had studied carefully I was very doubtful. 
So, after five years of suspense and suspicion, I made a trip to Palm Valley 
via Hermannsburg Mission, which, I might say, was the roughest and most 
uncomfortable trip of my 70 years. 


At my first sighting of the palms I was satisfied, and after carefully 
examining and photographing them I was thoroughly convinced that they did 
not correspond to our Epsom palms in shape, size, leaf structure or the 
trunk markings where the leaves detach, Even the seeds are large and 
spherical whereas the Epsom palms have small, elliptical seeds. Unfortunately 
there were no flowers or flower stems. I gathered some seeds, which have 
germinated, but they are reluctant to flourish. 


The question now is what species are the Epsom palms? Did the Thorne 
Expedition go far enough west to pass through Palm Valley, or did they find 
palms in a "palm valley", somewhere between Alice Springs and Darwin, of 
another species of Livistonia? 
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WE WATCH A BREVICEPS GLIDE 
by Tom Patullo. 


Recently we have had several sightings of a Sugar Glider, Petaurus 
breviceps, which appears to have taken up residence in the Rosella nesting 
box at our home at Maiden Gully. The nesting box is placed about ten feet 
up the trunk of a tall grey box tree, which is only about thirty yards from 
the back of our house, We live approximately three and a half miles from 
Bendigo City, so it is quite an urbanised little animal. 


As I was selecting a post from the stack piled against the tree, I 
must have disturbed our little tenant, as he ran out of the box, and climbed 
high into the foliage of the grey box. As it was about eleven a.m., and, of 
course, broad daylight, we were able to observe him quite clearly. As we 
watched, he took off in a glide to another tree, quickly scampered up the 
trunk, and again took off to a third tree. This was an ironbark with very 
thick, heavy foliage, and I expect he camped there the rest of the day. 


We had an excellent view of his glide, and were able to note quite 
clearly how he extended his front and back legs, thus stretching the 
connecting membranes. In the actual glide he appeared to be almost square, 
the extended membranes adding to the body width. The speed he attained during 
the glide appeared to approximately compare with the speed of a wattle bird 
in flight. As he neared the second tree he appeared to become more upright, 
thus, I expect, reducing his speed, as well as bringing him into the correct 
position for landing. This upright position, I presume, was obtained by 
bringing his hind legs close into his body, reducing wind resistance at the 
rear and allowing his body to attain an upright position to reduce his forward 
speed through the air, and soften the impact on landing, 


I thought it may be interesting to go into the statistics of his glide, 
and by means of rough measurements and a little calculation have come up 
with the following figures. He started his glide from approximately sixty 
feet up, and landed at a point about fifteen feet above the ground on the 
trunk of the second tree. The trees are 96 feet apart, so the length of the 
glide was approximately 110 feet. From these figures I calculated the angle 
of the glide path was about twelve degrees from the horizontal. The glide 
was made into a steady south east breeze, which would have tended to hold 
the animal up, and tend to flatten out the trajectory of the glide. 
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AUTUMN WILDFLOWERS 


Apart from the four orchid species mentioned in the description of the 
cover illustration on page 1, there are several other plants which flower in 
autumn. Victoria's floral emblem, Common Heath (Epacris impressa) begins its 
long flowering season in autum. Although it is not strictly a Bendigo area 
plant it can be seen in the Taradale area, for example. Heaths of the Bendigo 
bush which do flower in autumn are Cranberry Heath (Astroloma humifusum), 

Urn Heath (Melichrus urceolata) and Prickly Broom Heath (Monotoca scoparia), 
generally appearing in the above order. Silky Hakea (Hakea sericea), 

Common Correa (Correa reflexa) and Small Crowea (Crowea exalata) can also be > 
found flowering in autumn. Spreading Acacia (Acacia genistifolia) flowers 

in autumn, and continues through winter into spring. Plowshare Acacia 
(A.gunnii) is another autumn flowering wattle, although not nearly as 
widespread as Spreading Wattle. 


ll, 
JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP 


The Junior Field Naturalists Group is a sub-group of the Bendigo Field 
Naturalists Club. All age groups are welcome, since the word "junior" may be 
taken to refer to both age and knowledge-experience. With regard to children 
attending, it is appreciated if parents come along with them, and help with 
transport and supervision. Visitors are welcome, and may find the activities 
a good introduction to the main club. 


The group usually meets on: the. first siaen: of each month, from 
2.00 - 5,00 pmi The meeting place. is at the Education Department’ buildings 
in Havlin Street, between Williamson and Mundy Streets, The usual format 
is a short talk by way of introduction to the subject, followed by a field 
trip. In wet weather, meetings will still take place, because a large 
lecture room is available. : 

The aim of the group is to introduce people, especially the young, to 
an understanding and appreciation of the many aspects of natural history. 
In this way, a concern for the quality of the environment may be fostered. 


It is essential that this beso in order to protect our natural history 
heritage in the long term. 


EXCURSIONS 1981 


(February and March excursions completed) 


* - indicates deviations from usual dates and times. 

Sunday April 5th, 4, 00 pm 7 My. Graham Hill will point out planets 
Astronomy (Mammal spotlighting and stars. A telescope will be used. 

if overcast ) The site will be at Sedgwick, on a low 
Bring barbeque tea hill near the forest. 


and all necessities, including 
warm clothes and walking shoes. 
Also binoculars if you have them. 


Sunday May 3rd, 2.00 pm Mr. Tom Patullo will show us what a 
Autumn flowers native plant garden and the bush have 
to offer at this time of year. 


Sunday May 31st * 2.00 pm Dr. Ian McBean will show us some ways 
Sleuthing and snooping of tracking down and looking at animals 


and other living things in the garden, 
park and bush. 


Sunday July 5th, 2.00 pm Mr. Ian Brown will show us these very 


Coliban Falls (Coliban R.) different and beautiful geological 
and Turpin's Falls formations, the former in granite and the 
(Campaspe R.) latter in basalt, and explain their 

: formation. 
Sunday August 2nd, 2.00 pm Mr. Epic Wilkinson will show us over the 
Bald Hill volcano nearest volcano to Bendigo, at Woodstock. 


This volcano was the source of the lava 
plain between Woodstock and Bridgewater. 
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JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP continued 


Sunday September 6th, 2.00 pm Mr. Bob Allen will introduce-the — 
Insects insect world and identify the ones we 
find in the bush. 


Sunday October 4th, 2.00 pm Mr, John Lindner will select an 

Spring flowers. ‘interesting area of bush in which to 
wander, and will help in identifying 
plants. 

Sunday November lst, 2.00 pm Mr. Noel Ruedin will explain the function 

Bird song. and purpose of bird calls, and 


demonstrate the taping of these calls 
in the field. 


Sunday December 6th, 2.00 pm No special leader. A bit of everything, 
Tang Tang and Wingee Swamps but especially water birds. 
(if full of water) or Bring afternoon tea - end of year social. 


Campaspe R. and Lake Eppalock 


Please note that there may be minor changes in the activity for each 
meeting, according to the speaker's inclinations, seasonal factors, 
etc. For further information please contact John Lindner. (46 7132 Home). 


MEETINGS 


March 1lith 


April 8th 


May 13th 
EXCURSIONS 


13, 


"victorian Native Fish" - a lecture by Dr, Phillip 
Cadwallader, Research Scientist from the Fisheries and 
Wildlife Freshwater Fisheries Research Station and Hatchery 
at Snobs Creek, 


"Getting away from it all - plantwise" 
An’ illustrated discussion on the dispersal devices of fruits, 
seeds and spores in the plant world, by Dr. Jim Willis. 


Mr. Bob Allen will present a talk on "Spiders" 


Labour Day Weekend 


March 7-9th 


Sun.April 12th 


EASTER 


April 17-20th 


Sun, May 17th 


Combined Campout of the W.V.F.N.C.A. and V.F.N.C.A. at 
Castlemaine, hosted by Castlemaine F.N.C. Details in Whirrakee 
2-(1) psi. 


Meet ae 2.00 pm for-afternoon excursion to the Oak Grove 
at the foot of Mt. Alexander, near Harcourt. 

Leaders: Mary and Erie Wilkinson. 

Theme: Examination of the various species of oaks and 
other exotic trees in this plantation, which should be in 
full autumn finery by then. 


Strathbogie Ranges. This weekend will include mammal. 
trapping and spotlighting. The camp site has not been 
finalised, but will probably be within easy reach of Lake 
Nillahcootie and Mt. Samaria. Eutl details next issue. 


Meet at 10.00 am at Havlin St. for a full day excursion 
to the Lake Eppalock area. we 

Leaders: Frank Robbins and Eric Wilkinson. 

Theme: Examination of Permian glacial sediments. and the. 
glaciated pavements left behind by the ancient. TRUSSES 
Glacier", ra SIE ah * 


MAMMAL. SURVEY GROUP 


Thurs. Mar, 19th 


Meeting at Graham Hilt's home at Curnow St. at 8. 0 pm | 


JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS GROUP 


Sun. Apr. 5th 


Astronomy (or Mammal spotlighting if overcast) at Sedgwick. 
Meet at 4.0 pm me SER AER St. Full details on page 


BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 


Fri.Apr. 3rd 


Meeting at Dept. of ee Epsom at 7.30 pm 
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BENDIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 


Correspondence: P.O. Box 396, Bendigo 3550 

PRESIDENT Chris Bunn Averys .Rd.E"hawk 46 8141 

SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St.Spring Gully ~ 43 0521 

JUNIOR VICE PRESIDENT Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 

SECRETARY Tan MacBean 7 Beebe St. Bendigo 43 0191 

ASSIST. SECRETARY position vacant 

TREASURER Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 \ A 

EDITOR Eric Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.Cal.Gully 46 8736 ; } ' 

JUNIOR FIELD NATURALISTS te sere ee 

GROUP CONVENOR John Lindner 62 Simpsons Rd.E'hawk 46 7132 — ioe 

BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP 

SECRETARY Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 ns 

MAMMAT, SURVEY GROUP 5 

SECRETARY Roy Speechley McLeans Rd.Strathfieldsaye 39 5573 * 

2 
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Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those 

interested in natural history. The subscription rates are: 

$6.00 Single, $9.00 Family, $3.00 Pensioner and $3.00 Children. 

Members wishing to obtain Whirrakee posted to them can have this service by 

paying a postage levy of $3.30 per annum. 

Subscription. to Whirrakee for non-members is $5.50 per annum, posted. 

General Meetings are held on the second Wednesday of each month at the 

Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 

The meetings start at 7.30 pm, and conclude with supper. 

Excursions: The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special 

Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, unless otherwise specified. 

Full day excursions normally commence at 10. am (usually on a Sunday). 

Half day excursions normally commence at 2 pm, and may be either a Saturday 

or Sunday. Excursions are usually held on the weekend following the General 

Meeting. SAS 

Fs . ~\ ~ — 

Junior Field Naturalists Group meets on the first Sunday in each month 

at 2 pm. The assembly point is the Education Special Services Complex in ELEL 

Havlin St, East. 

Bird Observers Group_ meets on the first Friday of the month at the 

Conference Rooms, Agriculture Department, Epsom at 7.30 pm. t 
: a 

Mammal Survey Group meets on the third Thursday of each month, except when - 

the third Thursday is the day after the B.F.N.C. General Meeting, in which . 


case the M.S.G. meeting is on the fourth Thursday, 7.30 pm in member's 


homes as announced. 
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